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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


April,  1994  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  person  has  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  June  1,  1995,  his  membership 
will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2462  James  A.  Farr,  5149  Back  Forty  Road,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32303 

(Islamic  Numismatics,  Europe,  English  & Irish  Hammered 
Coins) 


Regular  Membership  Converted  to  Life  Membership: 

LM-1 17  Robert  Puddester,  Commission  for  Canada,  12th  Floor,  One  Exchange 
Square,  8 Connaught  Place,  Hong  Kong. 


Life  Memberships:  Life  Memberships  are  available  to  members  of  three  years 
standing  upon  application  to  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  payment  of  the  $200.00 
Fee.  Conditional  Life  Membership  is  available  upon  payment  of  $60.00  down  and 
four  quarterly  payments  of  $35.00. 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


I.  Acknowledgement  is  made  to  Jerry  King  for  his  donation  of  the  following  material 
to  the  NI  Library. 

GA50.HalJ:  1986:NCIGG 
HALPERIN,  JAMES  L. 

N.  C.  /.  grading  guide.  A step-by-step  approach  to  the  grading  of 
uncirculated  and  proof  coins. 

Pub.  1986,  154pp,  illus. 

RM30.MarL:  1986:  VT/HMSD 
MARTIN,  LEE 

How  to  make  a steel  die.  (Relates  to  elongated  coin  dies.) 

Video  Tape.  Pub.  1986. 

RM30.MarL:  1986:VT/EC 
MARTIN,  LEE 

Elongated  coinage. 

Video  Tape.  Pub.  1986. 
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EB60.PaaH:  1980:TFPM 
PAATELA,  HANNU 

Treasurers  of  Finnish  paper  money. 

Pub.  1980,  38pp,  illus. 

RM30.WagL:  1973:EC 

WAGAMAN,  LLOYD  E. 

The  elongated  coins  issued  by  Lloyd  E.  Wagaman. 

Pub.  1973,  44pp,  illus. 

II.  We  would  also  like  to  thank  Jerry  King  for  his  generous  donation  of  additional 
numismatic  material  to  the  NI  Library. 

HI.  You  will  note  that  two  of  the  items  listed  above  are  on  video  tapes.  N.I.  has  a 
fairly  large  collection  of  slide  programs  that  have  seen  little  or  no  action  over  the  past 
five  years.  It  seems  that  collectors  may  be  turning  to  video  for  their  club 
presentations,  and  that  slides  are  fast  becoming  a thing  of  the  past.  One  present 
problem  with  transferring  slides  to  video  is  that  they  tend  to  loose  much  of  their 
color,  so  I am  not  going  to  suggest  that  this  be  done.  However,  those  of  you  who 
have  assembled  slide  presentations  in  the  past  might  look  into  the  possibility  of  re- 
doing your  presentation  directly  onto  video.  This  is  a whole  new  field  that  I think  is 
worth  investigating. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

****** ****** ************** ******************************** ********** 


COIN  QUOTE 

The  young  ladies  of  Peten  generally  carry  their  dowries  round  their  necks,  in  the 
shape  of  a necklace  of  coral  intermixed  with  small  gold  coins  from  one  to  four  dollar 
pieces  - so  that  in  a Tete  a Tete  one  may  make  a tolerably  nice  calculation  of  the 
amount  likely  to  be  derived  from  under  going  the  ceremony  of  having  your  hands 
joined  together  at  the  Hymnical  altar  by  the  Padre,  who  will  take  precious  good  care 
to  exact  as  many  of  the  gold  pieces  from  the  necklace  as  he  possibly  can. 

(Peten  is  in  northern  Guatemala.) 


PALENQUE:  The  Walker-Caddy  Expedition  to 
the  Ancient  Maya  City,  1839-1840,  Collected 
and  Edited  by  David  M.  Pendergast,  University 
of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  1967,  p.  88. 

(Submitted  by  John  R.  McIntyre) 
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THE  1817  DATE  FREEZE  IN  CHILE 

Holland  Wallace,  Weslaco,  Texas,  NI  LM-77 


Several  times  in  modem  history  a number  of  new  states  have  appeared  simultaneously 
as  the  result  of  the  collapse  of  empires,  such  as  the  fragmentation  of  the  Austrian  and 
Ottoman  empires  early  in  this  century  and  the  recent  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
similar  situation  occurred  when  the  Spanish  territories  of  Latin  America  broke  away 
from  the  monarchy  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Within  little  more  than  a decade 
nearly  a dozen  new  republics  came  into  being.  Six  of  them  inherited  functioning  mints, 
and  were  thus  faced  with  the  immediate  political  necessity  of  modifying  their  coinage  to 
indicate  their  new  status.  With  one  partial  exception  (Colombia),  they  each  chose  to 
preserve  the  familiar  and  stable  Spanish  monetary  system,  and  did  nothing  more  than 
substitute  new  designs  for  the  bust  and  arms  of  the  Spanish  king. 

Throughout  the  region,  from  Mexico  in  the  north  to  Chile  in  the  south,  almost  every 
mint  in  the  former  Spanish  possessions  found  it  necessary  to  continue  using  colonial 
dies  for  varying  periods  until  new  republican  types  could  be  created.  Sometimes  the 
new  coins  appeared  within  months;  in  other  cases  several  years  elapsed.  But  the  new- 
born nations,  proud  of  their  successes  in  achieving  independence,  had  no  desire  to 
perpetuate  any  sort  of  royal  emblems  in  the  new  era.  The  interim  solution  in  all  cases 
was  to  freeze  the  dates  on  the  colonial  coins,  usually  to  the  final  year  of  Spanish  rule. 
In  this  manner  the  fiction  could  be  maintained  that  such  coinage  had  been  struck  in  a 
period  when  their  royal  portraits  and  arms  were  legitimate.  Unfortunately,  few  histori- 
cal records  of  the  date  freezes  exist,  and  the  problem  for  the  numismatist  is  to  determine 
exactly  which  coins  were  restruck,  what  dates  they  bore,  and  when  they  were 
produced. 

Thanks  to  the  pioneering  work  of  the  great  Chilean  numismatist  Jose  Tori  bio  Medina 
(1852-1930),  we  have  better  documentation  on  this  subject  for  the  Santiago  mint  than 
elsewhere.  But  Medina  found  no  official  records  specifying  the  date  freeze,  and  when 
he  wrote  Las  Monedas  chilenas  in  1902,  apparently  did  not  realize  that  such  a policy 
had  been  in  effect.  Collecting  by  date  was  in  its  infancy;  Medina  was  uncertain  of  ex- 
actly what  coins  existed  and  consequently  did  not  see  the  overall  picture. 


Our  increased  knowledge  of  the  coins  in  recent  decades  has  largely  clarified  the  situa- 
tion, however,  and  collectors  have  come  to  agree  on  the  basic  facts:  that  colonial  silver 
and  gold  coins  dated  1817  continued  to  be  struck  in  later  years,  represented  by  mintage 
figures  for  which  no  other  coins  are  known.  Despite  this  consensus,  no  full  analysis 
has  been  published,  and  some  details  are  open  to  further  interpretation.  This  article  at- 
tempts to  provide  more  definitive  answers  to  the  numismatic  questions  posed  above. 
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Historical  Background 


Colonial  Chile  was  a presidency  and  captaincy-general,  a political  designation  lower  in 
rank  than  a viceroyalty,  and  was  technically  a dependency  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru. 
For  practical  purposes  it  functioned  with  almost  complete  autonomy,  much  like  the  case 
of  Guatemala’s  relation  to  New  Spain  (Mexico).  Its  population  was  small,  barely  more 
than  a half  million,  and  its  mineral  resources  included  much  less  silver  and  gold  than 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Consequently  the  mint  at  the  capital  city  of  Santiago,  which  opened 
in  1749,  was  no  rival  to  the  great  Spamsh-American  mints  at  Potosf,  Lima  and  Mexico 
City.  Nevertheless  it  struck  a full  series  of  denominations  in  every  year  from  1775  to 
the  end  of  the  colonial  era  in  1817  (except  that  the  silver  4 reales  or  half  peso  was  dis- 
continued after  1815). 

A movement  against  Spanish  rule  broke  out  in  September  1810,  and  patriots  controlled 
the  territory  for  four  years.  But  the  Spanish  government  regained  control  in  October 
1814,  leading  to  a period  of  ruthless  supression.  Final  independence  came  in  February 
1817,  after  the  famed  patriot  general  Jose  de  San  Martin  led  his  forces  in  an  arduous 
march  over  the  Andes  from  Argentina  to  defeat  the  Spaniards  at  Chacabuco.  (San 
Martin’s  portrait  has  appeared  on  various  Argentine  coins  since  1950.) 

The  events  of  the  1810-17  period  left  the  Santiago  mint  unaffected,  and  coinage  of  co- 
lonial types  in  the  name  of  King  Fernando  VII  continued  without  interruption.  These 
coins  comprised  all  the  standard  denominations,  from  the  quarter  real  to  8 reales  in  sil- 
ver and  1 through  8 escudos  in  gold. 

With  the  achievement  of  independence,  preparations  for  a new  coinage  began  almost 
immediately.  In  June  1817  Chile’s  new  independent  government  authorized  a silver 
issue  bearing  republican  designs.  Concern  for  the  symbolism  displayed  on  both  the 
colonial  and  republican  types  is  clearly  evident  in  the  flood  language  of  the  decree: 

In  an  age  in  which  the  august  emblems  of  liberty  are  everywhere  seen  sub- 
stituted for  the  execrable  effigy  of  the  former  despots,  it  would  be  an 
extraordinary  absurdity  that  our  coin  should  preserve  that  infamous  bust  of 
usurpation  personified.  Posterity  would  be  scandalized,  and  perhaps  would 
judge  that  cowardice  or  thoughtlessness  maintained  those  degrading  mon- 
uments in  the  time  of  independence.  Consequent  to  these  principles,  it  is 
declared  that  in  the  future  our  silver  coin  shall  bear  on  the  obverse  the  new 
seal  of  the  Government:  above  a star,  a label  with  this  inscription:  Libertad 
[liberty];  and  around,  this:  Union  y Juerza  [union  and  strength];1  beneath 
the  column,  the  year.  On  the  reverse  it  shall  display  a volcano,  and  a laurel 
wreath  above,  in  whose  center  shall  be  placed  the  value,  and  around:  Chile 
independiente  [independent  Chile],  Below  the  mountain:  Santiago. 

It  will  carry  [the  message  of]  Spanish  cupidity  to  all  parts,  to  their  regret,  in 
the  symbol  representative  of  our  abundance,  the  majesty  of  the  Chilean 
people  and  the  constant  resoluteness  of  Americans. 

He  who  in  any  manner  may  desecrate  or  refuse  the  new  coin  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  a traitor  to  the  fatherland,  with  all  the  rigor  imposed  by  the  former 
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laws  on  defrauders  of  the  emblem  of  the  bloodstained  kings  of  conquest. 
To  be  posted  in  broadside,  printed  and  circulated. 


Issued  in  Santiago,  the  9th  of  June,  1817.  — Hilandn  de  la  Quintana.  — 
Zanartu.2 

The  decree  reflected  work  already  underway  on  creation  of  the  new  silver  peso  (equal 
to  the  old  8 reales),  and  Medina  states  that  a thousand  pieces  had  been  delivered  to 
General  San  Martin  a few  days  earlier  for  distribution  to  his  officers.3 


Meanwhile,  gold  coins  continued  to  be  struck  with  colonial  dies.  Late  that  year  San 
Martin,  busy  rebuilding  his  forces  for  an  invasion  of  Peru,  took  the  time  to  send  a note 
to  the  governing  council  objecting  to  the  continued  use  of  the  royal  portrait  on  the  gold 
coinage: 

Most  excellent  sirs.  — The  new  seal  of  the  arms  of  Chile  having  been  es- 
tablished for  the  silver  coin  minted  in  this  capital,  and  circulating  in  the  Old 
and  New  World  as  a solemn  sign  of  this  country’s  liberty,  under  the  control 
of  the  patriot  government  since  the  12th  of  February  of  the  present  year,  it 
is  surprising  to  see  the  bust  of  don  Fernando  VII  stamped  in  gold,  in  the 
same  year  and  by  the  same  hands,  as  a monument  of  our  former  servitude. 

The  opinion  of  the  growing  populace  could  do  no  less  than  vacillate  in  the 
choice  of  such  contradictory  objects;  the  dispositions  engendered  in  slavery 
find  an  encouragement  of  fear  and  distrust;  the  multitude  argue  with  their 
eyes  against  the  solidity  of  our  doctrines;  and  Europe  will  be  unable  to  see 
any  system  characteristic  of  national  digmty  in  the  contradiction  of  delibera- 
tions. 

For  this  consideration,  and  for  eagerness  to  see  firm  testimony  of  our  re- 
solve circulating  among  men  of  the  globe  in  place  of  the  symbols  of  tyran- 
ny, I have  conveyed  my  feelings  to  request  of  Your  Excellencies  that  either 
the  new  dies  chosen  for  the  gold  coinage  be  worked  day  and  night,  or  in  the 
event  that  they  have  been  delayed  for  some  reason,  this  [minting]  be  sus- 
pended until  the  coin  of  both  metals  can  be  made  uniform;  for  we  do  not 
appear  independent  of  the  Spanish  metropolis  by  engraving  the  face  of  don 
Fernando. 

May  God  protect  Your  Excellencies  for  many  years.  — Santiago,  Novem- 
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ber  8,  1817.  — Most  excellent  sirs.  — Jos6  de  San  Martin.  — Most  Excel- 
lent Supreme  Executive  Council. 4 

The  council  approved  his  request,  and  new  dies  for  the  8 escudos  were  introduced  ear- 
ly in  the  following  year.  The  two  most  important  coins,  the  silver  peso  and  the  gold  8 
escudos,  had  thus  been  converted  to  republican  types. 

But  at  this  point  the  preparation  of  dies  for  the  smaller  silver  and  gold  coins  slowed  to  a 
crawl,  and  no  other  new  types  appeared  for  six  years.  On  February  6,  1824,  the  Min- 
istry of  Treasury  forwarded  a decree  to  the  mint  superintendent  calling  for  increased 
production  of  small  coins  in  both  metals.  Its  third  directive  specified  that  “if  the  new 
dies  for  the  small  coins  are  not  ready,  they  are  to  be  struck  with  the  old.”  The  superin- 
tendent replied  on  February  10  that  the  new  dies  for  gold  were  completed,  but  not  those 
for  silver.  5 And  indeed  the  other  gold  denominations  of  republican  type  appeared  in 
that  year  for  the  first  time. 

Dies  for  the  small  silver  coins  were  delayed  even  longer,  with  the  new  types  finally 
appearing  in  1832-34.  Part  of  this  further  delay  probably  represented  a lack  of  urgency 
due  to  insufficient  bullion,  as  suggested  by  a sharp  decline  in  total  silver  coinage  from 
1823  to  1830.  There  is  only  one  mintage  figure  for  small  silver  between  1824  and 
1832,  that  of  the  2 reales  struck  in  1827. 

The  Numismatic  Questions 

Now  we  can  turn  to  the  three  questions  of  which  coins  were  restruck,  what  dates  they 
bore,  and  when  they  were  produced.  The  case  of  the  Santiago  mint  is  easily  the  sim- 
plest of  the  Latin  American  mints,  as  full  mintage  figures  for  the  period  are  available  as 
a guide. 

(1)  The  accompanying  Table  I shows  the  existing  coins  of  the  period,  and  Table  II 
gives  the  mintage  statistics  compiled  by  Medina.  A comparison  of  the  two  demonstrates 
that  many  issues  struck  from  1818  through  1827  are  unknown.  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  quarter  real  dated  1818  (discussed  below),  no  small  coins  exist  correspond- 
ing to  the  mintage  figures  for  silver  in  1818-27  or  gold  in  1818-23.  Those  missing 
coins  could  only  have  been  Fernando  VII  types  bearing  some  earlier  date. 

But  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  silver  peso  and  gold  8 escudos  were  unaf- 
fected by  the  date  freeze.  The  new  peso  was  introduced  in  mid- 1817  and  was  continued 
with  a normal  succession  of  dates  thereafter.  And  the  republican  8 escudos  appeared 
early  in  1818,  presumably  following  a brief  suspension  in  response  to  San  Martin’s 
request;  thus  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  colonial  8 escudos  were  struck  in 
1818.  Like  the  peso,  it  appeared  with  regular  date  changes  in  later  years. 

(2)  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  frozen  date  used  on  the  coins  was  1817,  although  most 
of  the  evidence  is  circumstantial  rather  than  documentary.  In  the  first  place,  no  small 
silver  denominations  were  coined  in  calendar  year  1817,  yet  most  of  them  are  fairly 
common;  they  must  have  been  struck  after  that  date.  Similarly,  1817  is  easily  the  most 
common  date  of  Fernando  VII  types  for  the  small  gold  denominations,  despite  the  very 
low  mintages  recorded  for  them  in  that  year.  The  implication  is  strong  that  a large 
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quantity  was  struck  later.  The  choice  of  this  date  for  the  coins  was  logical:  since  Span- 
ish control  of  Santiago  lasted  until  mid-February  of  that  year,  there  was  no  admission 
in  using  it  that  the  independent  nation  was  perpetuating  royal  symbols. 

One  piece  of  concrete  proof  exists  in  the  form  of  a rare  half  real  1817  with  assayers’ 
initials  FD.  This  is  the  only  instance  I can  confirm  of  a small  silver  or  gold  denomina- 
tion dated  1817  with  any  initials  other  than  the  usual  FJ.6  The  assayer  represented  by 
the  initial  D replaced  his  predecessor  with  initial  J late  in  1817,  and  was  in  turn 
succeeded  by  an  assayer  with  initial  I beginning  in  1822.  These  changes  in  personnel 
are  documented  by  the  initials  on  the  8 reales  and  8 escudos,  which  always  bore  correct 
dates.  During  the  concurrent  term  of  assayers  F and  D 1817-22,  the  mintage  table  re- 
cords the  production  of  half  reales  only  in  1819  and  1821 , and  the  variety  with  F D ini- 
tials must  have  been  struck  in  one  of  those  years. 

This  half  real  cannot  have  been  an  intentional  variety,  however.  Since  no  other  small 
silver  or  gold  coins  bear  any  initials  other  than  FJ,  we  must  assume  that  the  assayers’ 
initials  were  to  be  frozen  as  well  as  the  date,  and  the  half  real  1817  FD  must  have  been 
a mint  error.  This  surmise  is  supported  by  the  rarity  of  the  piece,  which  suggests  that 
only  one  reverse  die  was  involved.  The  erroneous  D was  probably  punched  carelessly 
by  a diesinker  who  was  also  making  dies  for  the  8 reales  or  8 escudos,  for  which  the  D 
would  have  been  proper. 

(3)  The  exact  span  of  the  date  freeze  can  be  narrowed  down  by  the  seeming  anomaly 
of  the  tiny  silver  cuartillo  (quarter  real)  dated  1818.  Most,  or  perhaps  all,  cuartillos  of 
1818  appear  as  overdates  with  final  8 over  6,  indicating  that  leftover  dies  from  1816 
were  converted  for  use  in  the  later  year.  There  was  no  cuartillo  coinage  in  calendar  year 
1817,  and  the  1818/6  overdates  are  good  evidence  that  no  dies  dated  1817  were  avail- 
able at  the  time  the  1818  coins  were  struck.  From  this  the  logical  conclusion  is  that  the 
decision  to  freeze  the  1817  date  was  made  after  cuartillos  were  struck  in  1818  but  be- 
fore any  small  gold  coins  were  struck  in  that  year.  Some  of  the  cuartillos  struck  in  1818 
may  have  been  produced  after  the  date  freeze  decision;  if  so  they  were  probably  dated 
1817,  but  there  is  no  way  to  be  sure  of  this. 

The  date  freeze  for  gold  ended  in  February  1824  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  re- 
publican dies,  but  the  possibility  exists  that  some  gold  was  struck  with  old  dies  at  the 
start  of  the  year.  For  silver  the  1817  coins  almost  surely  comprised  all  mintages 
through  1827.7  All  silver  coinage  of  1832-34  probably  consisted  of  republican  types, 
but  we  cannot  be  absolutely  certain  that  a few  last  colonial  coins  dated  1817  were  not 
struck  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  as  well. 

Conclusions 

How  does  the  1817  date  freeze  affect  the  status  of  the  coins  from  the  collector’s  stand- 
point? This  is  largely  a matter  of  personal  choice,  depending  on  one’s  preference  for 
classifying  the  coins  by  type  or  by  their  issuing  authority.  The  current  (1995)  edition  of 
the  Standard  Catalog  follows  the  former  course  for  the  quarter  real,  with  a note  that  the 
1817-18  dates  were  struck  under  the  republic.  By  contrast,  some  earlier  editions  as- 
signed a separate  catalog  number  (KM83)  to  the  1818  quarter  real  and  located  it  within 
the  republican  section.  The  approach  of  listing  the  silver  coins  under  their  issuing  gov- 
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emment  is  equally  valid  in  my  view.  Regardless,  either  of  these  two  approaches 
requires  identical  treatment  of  all  four  silver  denominations  of  1817-18,  as  all  of  them 
are  republican  issues. 


The  small  gold  coins  of  1817  are  more  problematical.  All  three  denominations  were 
struck  in  that  year,  albeit  in  very  small  quantities.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  of 
these  pieces  were  struck  before  the  fall  of  the  Spanish  government  on  February  12,  but 
they  certainly  could  have  been.  Most  of  the  1817  issue  was  struck  under  the  republic, 
of  course,  but  since  part  of  the  coinage  may  have  been  Spanish,  my  own  preference  is 
to  leave  the  gold  pieces  classified  as  ordinary  colonial  issues. 

Mintage  figures  for  the  1817-18  coins  can  be  summarized  as  follows,  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  could  be  affected  slightly  by  some  of  the  uncertainties  mentioned 
above.  Again,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  silver  8 reales  and  gold  8 escudos  were 
unaffected  by  the  date  freeze. 


1/4  real 

1817  . 

403,360 

in  1818-23 

1818  . 

included  above 

in  1818 

1/2  real 

1817  . 

109,552 

in  1819-24 

1 real 

1817  . 

38,216 

in  1821-24 

2 reales 

1817  . 

9,996 

in  1823-27 

1 escudo 

1817  . 

18,268 

in  1817-23 

2 escudos 

1817  . 

10,044 

in  1817-23 

4 escudos 

1817  . 

6,628 

in  1817-23 

Notes: 

1 . The  Spanish  “fuerza”  should  be  understood  here  in  its  meanings  of  strength,  cour- 
age and  valor,  connotations  lacking  in  the  equivalent  English  “force.” 

2.  Josd  Tonbio  Medina,  Las  Mone das  chile nas  (Santiago  de  Chile,  1902),  pages 
cxlix-cl,  in  the  original  Spanish. 

3.  Medina,  page  cl,  footnote  1. 

4.  Medina,  pages  cl-cli,  in  the  original  Spanish. 

5.  Medina,  pages  clv-clvii,  with  the  date  given  as  February  10,  1821.  The  sequence 
of  other  correspondence  on  the  subject  shows  that  the  year  is  an  error  for  1824. 

6.  The  Krause-Mishler  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  lists  another  half  real  1817 
with  initials  FI,  a variety  unknown  to  me.  If  it  exists  (and  is  not  just  a misreading 
of  a worn  or  damaged  FJ),  it  must  have  been  struck  in  1822  or  1824  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  the  1817  FD.  There  is  also  a gold  escudo  of  1817  with  ini- 
tials FJ  transposed  to  JF,  probably  through  carelessness. 

7.  Medina,  page  clvii,  thought  that  the  2 reales  minted  in  1827  were  struck  with  the 
new  republican  dies,  but  this  is  highly  unlikely.  As  far  as  I can  determine,  no  2 
reales  dated  1827  has  ever  been  reported  elsewhere,  and  the  coins  of  that  year 
surely  must  have  been  additional  colonial  pieces  dated  1817. 

8.  Table  I shows  the  known  coins  from  1816  (the  last  full  year  of  Spanish  rule) 
through  1827  (the  final  year  of  striking  small  silver  coins  prior  to  introduction  of 
republican  types).  Listings  are  compiled  from  various  standard  references;  I have 
confirmed  all  except  a few  gold  coins  and  the  half  real  1817  FI . 
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Table  I:  Known  Coinage  Types  at  Santiago,  1816-18278 


Data- 

Aaaayara 

SILVER 

QOLD 

1/4  Raal  • 

1/3  Raal 

1 Raal 

2 Raalaa 

1 Raalaa 

1 Eacudo 

2 Eacudoa 

4 Eacudoa 

S Eacudoa 

I 1816  FJ 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

| 1817  FJ 
FD 
FI 
FJ 
FD 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

IRNC1 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Repub. 

Repub. 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

Spanish 

||  1818  FD 

Spanish 

Repub. 

Repub. 

1819  FD 

Repub. 

Repub. 

1820  FD 

Repub. 

Repub. 

1821  FD 

Repub. 

Repub 

1822  FI 

Repub. 

Repub. 

1823  FI 

Repub. 

Repub. 

1824  I 

Repub. 

Rcpub. 

Repub. 

Repub. 

Repub. 

1825  I 

Repub. 

Repub. 

Repub. 

Repub. 

Repub. 

1826  I 

Repub. 

Repub. 

Repub. 

Repub. 

Repub. 

1827  I 

Repub. 

Repub. 

Repub. 

Repub. 

Spanish  = Spanish  colonial  type.  Repub.  = republican  type.  RNC  = reported  but  not  confirmed  by  me. 
*The  quarter  real  has  no  assayers’  initials. 


Table  II:  Santiago  Mintage  Figures  1816-1827 


Data 

SILVER 

QOLD 

1/4  Raal 

1/2  Raal 

1 Raal 

2 Raalaa 

S Raalaa 

1 Eacudo 

2 Eacudoa 

4 Eacudoa 

1 Eacudoa 

1 1816 

81,600 

118,592 

123,488 

67,116 

385,815 

408 

608 

100 

29,639 

1817 

132,319 

408 

168 

68 

10,965 

| 1818 

103,776 

371,964 

3,986 

2,425 

1,599 

29,563 

1 1819 

54,400 

45,904 

236,491 

5,026 

3,039 

1,559 

36,958 

jj  1820 

81,984 

116,123 

3,416 

1,832 

1,278 

34,941 

| 1821 

54,400 

13,600 

17,816 

126,616 

1,360 

544 

476 

16,388 

| 1822 

54,400 

22,848 

13,600 

148,291 

3,328 

1,664 

1,342 

31,416 

1823 

54,400 

4,148 

45,959 

744 

372 

306 

19,210 

1824 

27,200 

6,800 

3,740 

11.721 

3,400 

1,700 

1,530 

10,183 

1825 

3,400 

2,920 

1,460 

986 

8,483 

1826 

6,111 

4,280 

1,936 

1,088 

7,607 

1827  | 

2,108 

408 

204 

238 

2,176 

Mintage  figures  are  taken  from  Medina,  pages  216  (gold)  and  220  (silver). 
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FORGOTTEN  MONEY  SLANG 


Money  slang  has  fallen  upon  evil  days.  I was  quite  startled  recently  when  an 
omnibus  conductor  asked  me  if  I had  six  coppers  for  a tizzy.  A tizzy!  Why,  I have 
not  heard  that  delightful  word  since  I was  a boy,  when  it  was  quite  as  often  used  in 
London  as  tanner.  Now  and  again  too,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  a sixpenny  bit  used 
still  to  be  known  as  a kick  or  a bender.  Two  or  three  decades  before  that  it  was  a 
tester  or  a cripple,  half  a hog,  a sow’s  baby,  a pig,  a fye-buck,  or  a lord  of  the  manor. 
A buck,  of  course,  is  American  slang  for  a dollar,  and  has  been  so  for  a long  while. 

A 5s.  piece,  in  my  young  days,  was  still  called  a cartwheel,  but  no  longer  a taskeroon 
or  a bull.  How  meagre  is  our  slang  for  a shilling  in  these  times.  A mere  bob.  Yet 
at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  bob  was  only  one  of  a number  of  terms,  such  as 
twelver  and  breaky-leg,  gen  and  teviss,  stag,  deaner,  hog  and  levy. 

One  still  says,  "Oh,  that  put  the  kybosh  on  it! " meaning  "knocked  it  on  the  head"  or 
"rendered  it  impossible".  Kybosh  used  to  be  the  slang  word  for  one-and-sixpence,  but 
the  amusing  or  dramatic  incident  that  once  brought  it  into  the  limelight  - and  the 
English  argot  - appears  to  have  been  quite  forgotten. 

The  sovereign  had  a lot  of  slang  names  with  seemingly  equal  chances  of  survival  - 
a portrait,  a yellow  boy,  a goldfinch,  a canary,  a james,  a couter,  a foont,  a poona,  a 
bean,  a quid  and  a thick’ un;  yet  only  the  last  two  are  now  used. 

* * 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  coppers  has  now  become  the  most  respectable  of  all 
modem  money  slang.  Bishops  and  judges  who  would  never  ask  the  bookstall  man 
at  Waterloo  to  change  a flimsy,  a quid,  a bob,  or  a tanner  - let  along  defile  their 
dignified  lips  by  requesting  the  courtesy  of  five  tizzies  for  two-and-a-kick!  - have  no 
hesitation  about  saying,  "Oh,  do  you  mind  coppers?" 

Coppers  nowadays  comprise  both  pence  and  ha’pence,  but  they  used  to  mean  only 
pence.  If  you  wanted  ha’pence  you  asked  for  browns  or  mags  or  poshes  or  raps. 
WTien  you  exclaim,  in  annoyance  over  some  contretemps , that  you  don’t  care  a rap, 
that  rap,  though  you  do  not  know  it,  it  simply  the  slang  word  for  a ha’penny  in  your 
grandfather’s  time. 

For  the  word  money  itself,  in  Mid-Victorian  England,  actually  more  than  40  slang 
terms  were  in  common  use.  Few  are  the  survivors.  Chink,  tin,  and  dibbs  survive 
merely  in  schools,  those  strongholds  of  conservatism.  Rhino  is  seldom  heard  except 
in  old-fashioned  comic  songs.  Brass  has  retreated  to  the  Midlands  and  the  industrial 
North.  The  ready  and  the  needful  along  are  pretty  generally  understood  to  mean 
money  . Daily  Mail , 3 April  1925. 

Spink’s  Numismatic  Circular,  May- June 
1925,  p.223. 
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DENIZENS  m:  OR,  NUMISMATICS  BY  NUMBERS 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


In  the  last  article  of  this  series  I promised  to  describe  two  unusual  rummage  tray 
finds,  the  first  (a  St.  George  "mariner’s  charm")  being  dealt  with  in  that  article,  the 
second  - a very  different  piece  - to  be  dealt  with  here. 


Fig.  1 


The  second  piece  never  made  the  rummage  tray.  It  emerged  from  a dealer’s  pocket 
with  the  comment,  "I  came  across  this  thing  the  other  day  - £1  if  you  want  it."  It  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  In  appearance  it  is  like  a green  patinated  piece  of  Chinese  cash 
except,  of  course,  that  there  are  no  Chinese  characters  on  it  at  all  (the  reverse  is 
blank)  - merely  seven  human  figures  squatting  or  kneeling.  My  first  reaction  was  that 
it  was  a Chinese  amulet  - possibly  Annamese  or  Korean  - but  I could  find  nothing 
like  it  in  any  reference  book  I had  ready  access  to  (1).  The  fact  that  there  were  seven 
figures  on  it,  though,  seemed  to  reinforce  the  amuletic  theory,  for  7 is  a well-known 
"magical  number". 


We  are  all  familiar  with  7.  There  are  7 colours  in  the  spectrum,  7 seas  to  be  sailed, 
7 wonders  of  the  ancient  world,  7 deadly  sins,  and  7 days  in  a week  (2).  The  ancient 
world  knew  of  7 planets  (Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Sun  & Moon),  each 
being  associated  with  a particular  day  of  the  week,  hence  Sun-day,  Moon-day,  Tiw’s- 
day  (Tiw  = Germanic  Mars,  hence  Mars’s  day  or  Mardi  in  French)  etc.  Then  there 
is  the  Jewish  7-branched  candlestick,  as  described  in  Exodus  25.3  Iff  and  variously 
represented  on  ancient  Jewish  coins  (eg  Meshorer  36  & 36A),  oil  lamps  and  tombs, 
not  to  mention  on  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome,  among  the  spoils  from  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  also  featured  on  the  1/2  lira  and  lira  coins  of  Israel  in  the  1960 ’s 


Fig.  2 
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(Fig.  2).  It  has  been  suggested  - I’m  not  sure  with  what  degree  of  plausibility  (3)  - 
that  the  7 lamps  of  the  candlestick  symbolise  the  7 planets,  "the  eyes  of  the  Lord, 
which  run  to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth"  (Zech.  4.10),  the  central  stem 
representing  the  Sun.  Elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  creation  took  place  in  7 days  (Genesis 
2.2);  the  walls  of  Jericho  were  demolished  by  7 priests  with  7 trumpets  walking  round 
the  city  7 times  on  the  7th  day  (Joshua  6.4);  and  there  were  7 pillars  of  wisdom 
(Proverbs  9.1).  In  the  Book  of  Revelation,  as  might  be  expected,  sevens  abound  - eg 
in  Rev.  15.7,  where  7 angels  are  given  7 golden  vials  full  of  the  wrath  of  God  (4). 
Seven-ness  also  features  in  Shakespeare’s  7 ages  in  the  life  of  man  (5),  and  in  English 
folklore  a seventh  child  is  considered  lucky,  and  the  seventh  child  of  a seventh  child 
has  psychic  powers  (6).  Of  characters  which  come  in  sevens,  the  7 Sleepers  of 
Ephesus  are  probably  the  most  famous,  and  more  recent  legend  has  it  that  there  were 
7 Sages  of  Ancient  Greece  and  7 Champions  of  Christendom  (7).  On  a more 
mundane  level,  we  have  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,  Seven  Brides  for  Seven 
Brothers,  and  the  Magnificent  Seven,  all  of  which  we  might  dismiss  as  trivial  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  echo  very  ancient  numerological  traditions,  whether  they 
realise  it  or  not. 

Looking  at  Fig.  1 again,  then,  an  oriental  amulet  with  7 figures  on  it  seemed 
appropriate,  and  shouldn’t  be  very  difficult  to  track  down,  I thought.  Down  from  the 
shelf  came  the  Larousse  World  Mythology , and  off  I went  in  search  of  a septet  (or 
heptad,  if  you  prefer)  of  Chinese  deities  that  might  relate  to  the  amulet.  I had  vague 
memories  of  the  Chinese  "Immortals",  but  my  memory  had  failed  me  as  regards  their 
number,  for  on  checking  I found  there  were  8 of  them  not  7.  In  fact  I couldn’t  find 
a likely  Chinese  heptad  at  all. 

What  I hadn’t  realised  until  then,  of  course,  was  that  in  assembling  the  list  of  mystical 
sevens  above,  I was  working  from  a background  of  western  numerology,  and 
assuming  that  it  carried  over  to  the  east.  But  did  it?  In  the  case  of  the  amulet  in  Fig. 
1 it  did,  of  course,  but  the  interesting  point  was  beginning  to  dawn  on  me  that 
though  mystical  sevens  were  abundant  in  the  west,  the  same  was  apparently  not  true 
in  the  east.  I later  found  that  this  point  had  already  been  well  investigated  by 
Geoffrey  Ashe  in  his  curious  book  The  Ancient  Wisdom  (1977).  Ashe  notes  that 
whilst  the  ancient  Indian  Rig  Veda  contains  numerous  sevens,  in  later  developed 
Hinduism  "seven  is  no  longer  prominent."  He  writes: 

"Hence,  while  the  data  from  religion  prove  the  seven-mystique  to  be  extensive, 
they  confirm  that  the  problem  has  shape  and  limits.  Large  negations  bring  it 
under  control.  Seven  is  not  special,  and  never  was,  in  the  mature  Hinduism 
of  the  Indian  peninsula,  or  in  the  religions  of  China.  Nor  was  it  special  in  the 
pre-Christian  cults  of  Italy  and  the  Celtic  lands.  Nor  does  it  ever  seem  to 
have  carried  any  particular  weight  in  the  religions  of  Africa,  Australasia,  or 
pre-Columbian  America  (subject  to  a query  about  sevens  in  the  Hopi  traditions 
of  Arizona)...  Very  striking  indeed  is  its  near-absence  from  the  religion  and 
religious  mythology  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  does  occur,  but  not  notably  often, 
and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seven-headed  serpent  Apep,  with  an  air 
of  being  a product  of  outside  influence."  (p.45) 
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Later,  talking  of  the  spell  of  the  seven  mystique,  Ashe  writes: 

"In  China  the  spell  definitely  snaps,  because,  so  far  as  the  Chinese  have  ever 
had  a significant  number,  it  is  five.  Their  traditional  cosmic  scheme 
acknowledges  five  planets  (Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn)  paralleling 
five  elements  (water,  metal,  fire,  wood,  earth),  five  directions  (north,  west, 
south,  east  and  centre),  the  five-note  scale  (CDEGA),  five  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  and  five  social  duties.  Chinese  astrology  considers  a person  under 
five  headings  (life,  body,  power,  fortune,  intelligence).  Nor  is  the  pentad 
confined  to  China.  In  the  composite  Buddhism  of  Tibet  the  Supreme  Being 
or  Adi  Buddha  is  differentiated  into  five  Dhyani  Buddhas.  From  each  Dhyani 
Buddha  emanates  one  of  the  five  colours,  five  elements,  five  senses,  and  five 
vowels;  and  the  world  passes  through  five  epochs,  with  one  of  the  Dhyani 
Buddhas  governing  each.  Further  south,  Hindus  also  recognise  five  elements  - 
ether,  air,  fire,  water,  earth  - and  match  them  to  the  five  senses,  hearing, 
touch,  sight,  taste,  and  smell.  In  these  Eastern  lands,  the  trail  of  seven  peters 
out  Nor  can  we  pick  it  up  again  by  going  further  east  still.  The  film  The 
Seven  Samurai  was  made  in  Japan,  but  it  was  a Westernised  Japan."  (p.53) 

Actually,  we’ll  have  more  to  say  on  that  last  sentence  shortly,  but  first  a bit  of 
clarification.  Just  as  7 is  not  the  only  mystical  number  in  the  west  - 3 is  another,  as 
in  the  notorious  13,  of  course  - so  in  China  5 is  not  alone,  for  8 is  another  such  (as 
in  the  8 Immortals  already  mentioned),  and  also  9.  Inevitably,  then,  the  picture  is 
obscured  by  overlaps.  Fig.  1 shows  us  that  7 did  sometimes  feature  in  the  east,  and 
of  course,  5,  the  pentad,  certainly  featured  in  western  number  mysticism,  as  in  the  5 
senses  and  the  talismanic  5 pointed-star,  the  pentacle  or  pentagram.  Somewhat  more 
obscurely,  8 features  in  the  west  as  well,  as  the  Dominical  Number  of  Christ,  whose 
name  in  Greek,  IHXOYE,  is  numerologically  equivalent  to  888,  in  contrast  to  666,  the 
Number  of  the  Beast  (8).  The  point  is,  though,  that  for  whatever  historical  reasons  - 
which  I don’t  pretend  to  be  able  to  elucidate!  - 7 is  much  more  prominent  in  the  west, 
and  5 in  the  east. 

We  shall  return  to  specific  examples  of  number-symbolism  presently,  but  first  let  us 
sort  out  what  Fig.  1 is.  Having  failed  to  track  down  a likely  septet  of  Chinese  deities 
in  Larousse,  I turned  to  the  index  under  "seven"  and  saw  under  Japan,  not  China,  a 
reference  to  the  Seven  Gods  of  Happiness  or  Shichifukujin.  These  gods  - one  of 
them,  Benten  or  Benzai-ten,  was  actually  a goddess  - were  of  various  origins,  and 
were  constituted  as  a group  only  in  the  late  16th  or  early  17th  century.  Larousse 
adds: 


"These  seven  gods  are  usually  portrayed  rather  humorously.  Sometimes  they 
are  on  a boat  laden  with  precious  objects,  which  is  called  the  "Treasure  Ship" 
(Takarabune).  It  should  be  made  quite  clear  that  this  group,  as  such,  is  not  the 
object  of  any  cult.  It  is  more  like  a kind  of  lucky  charm.  In  many  business 
houses  their  picture  is  hung  on  the  wall  as  a sort  of  good  omen,  especially  at 
the  New  Year."  (p.329) 

This  naturally  prompted  me  to  search  out  a copy  of  N.  G.  Munro’s  Coins  of  Japan 
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(1905),  where,  sure  enough,  in  the  chapter  on  "Experimental  and  Ornamental  Coins", 
plate  6,  I found  several  specimens  like  my  Fig.  1.  The  7 figures  were  indeed  the  7 
Gods  of  Happiness,  tracked  down  via  their  7-ness:  numismatics  by  numbers! 

According  to  Munro  (p.236)  only  one  of  the  7 gods  (Ebisu)  is  of  entirely  Japanese 
origin.  Three  - Daikoku,  Bishamon  and  Benzai-ten  - are  Buddhist  creations,  and  the 
rest  - Fukurokujin,  Jurojin  and  Hotei  - hail  from  China.  However,  I am  not  so  much 
concerned  here  with  the  identification  of  this  amulet  and  the  deities  on  it,  as  with  the 
background  numerology.  As  stated  above,  7 is  not  a common  number  in  eastern 
numerology,  yet  here  it  is  on  a Japanese  amulet,  almost  pulling  its  tongue  out  at 
Geoffrey  Ashe’s  comment  about  the  Seven  Samurai  film,  quoted  earlier!  The 
occasional  7 also  features  on  Chinese  amulets. 


Remmelts  (1)  publishes  the  amulet  shown  in  Fig.  3 (=  Remmelts  no.  90).  It  is  a 
"Heavenly  Map  Coin",  though  it  has  to  be  said  that  as  a star  map  it  isn’t  a very 
accurate  one  - rather  it  is  intended  as  a symbolic  illustration  of  a star-myth. 

There  are  apparently  several  versions  of  the  story  (9),  but  summarising  the  one  given 
in  Remmelts,  Ch’ien  Niu,  the  Cowherd,  saw  the  seven  daughters  of  Tsao  Wang,  the 
Kitchen  God,  when  they  came  down  from  heaven  to  bathe.  He  fell  in  love  with  Chih 
Nu,  the  youngest  of  them,  who  was  a Spinning  Maid.  The  two  eventually  married 
and  had  children,  but  after  three  years,  during  which  her  celestial  loom  remained 
silent,  the  gods  recalled  Chih  Nu  to  her  heavenly  work,  leaving  her  husband  down  on 
earth.  By  a magical  device,  Ch’ien  Niu  managed  to  follow  her  up  to  heaven,  and  her 
celestial  loom  fell  silent  again.  The  Heavenly  Mother-in-Law  then  intervened, 
causing  a celestial  river  to  flow  between  the  couple  (presumably  to  ensure  the 
continued  working  of  the  loom,  whose  significance  we  won’t  look  into  here),  but 
arranging  it  so  that  they  could  meet  just  once  a year,  on  the  7th  night  of  the  7th 
month,  on  which  night  magpies  would  form  a bridge  across  the  river  with  their  wings. 
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On  the  amulet,  the  band  across  the  middle  is  the  river,  or  Milky  Way.  The  six  stars 
at  the  top  are  the  Cowherd  (the  constellation  of  Aquila)  and  the  group  of  three  stars 
close  by  are  the  Spinning  Maid  (the  constellation  of  Lyra),  shown  as  having  crossed 
over  the  river  to  see  her  husband.  (In  reality,  the  constellations  are  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Milky  Way,  Lyra  being  on  the  same  side  as  the  Plough,  which  is  the  group  of 
seven  stars  in  the  lower  part  of  the  amulet.) 

Whether  this  amulet  was  for  use  by  separated  lovers,  I do  not  know,  but  Remmelts 
adds  that  it  was  customary  for  the  ladies  of  the  court,  on  the  7th  day  of  the  7th 
month,  to  catch  spiders  and  put  them  in  incense-boxes  for  divination.  On  the  morning 
of  the  8th  day  the  box  was  opened.  If  the  spiders  had  spun  thick  webs  during  the 
night,  the  omen  was  good,  but  if  they  had  not,  the  omen  was  bad.  The  link  between 
the  spiders  and  the  Spinning  Maid  is  clear  enough.  From  the  nature  of  the 
background  story,  one  suspects  that  the  purpose  behind  the  ladies’  divination 
concerned  affairs  of  the  heart  as  often  as  not! 

The  Plough,  Ursa  Major  (the  Great  Bear)  or  Charles’  Wain,  call  it  what  you  will,  is 
another  7 which  features  on  this  and  other  Chinese  amulets,  though  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  7-ness  of  the  constellation  carries  any  specific  numerological  significance, 
or  whether  it  is  the  form  of  the  stellar  configuration  or  its  location  in  the  heavens 


which  is  the  key  thing.  Fig.  4 (=  Remmelts  no.  39)  is  one  such,  though  there  are 
several  variations  on  the  same  theme.  The  obverse  reads,  "To  ward  off  evil  spirits", 
and  the  reverse  shows  a tortoise,  a sword,  a snake,  and  Pei  Tou,  the  Northern  Ladle 
or  Dipper,  which  we  know  as  the  Great  Bear.  Another  piece  illustrated  by  Remmelts 


(his  no.  54,  here  reproduced  as  Fig.  5)  allegedly  shows  the  constellation  again,  but  in 
such  a distorted  form  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  the  form  of  the 
constellation  which  mattered,  and  one  does  begin  to  wonder  if  the  7-ness  had  some 
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significance,  as  this  is  preserved.  However,  Remmelts  no.  59  (Fig.  6)  appears  to  give 


the  constellation  8 stars,  so  unless  this  is  just  a very  careless  slip  (unlikely:  cf 
Remmelts  no.  91),  maybe  the  number  of  stars  is  not  important  after  all.  There  is 
another  possibility,  however.  The  obverse  legend  of  Fig.  5 reads,  "Longevity  as  the 
southern  mountain."  Now,  in  northerly  latitudes  the  Great  Bear  is  probably  the  most 
famous  circumpolar  constellation  in  history.  That  is,  it  is  a constellation  which 
wheels  around  the  pole  of  the  sky  without  ever  setting  (10).  Homer  refers  to  it  in  the 
Odyssey  (5.273-5)  and  the  Iliad  (18.487-9)  both  of  which  describe  it  as  "the  only 
constellation  which  never  bathes  in  Ocean’s  Stream,  but  always  wheels  round  in  the 
same  place."  In  ancient  Egypt  the  constellation  was  Mshtyw,  the  bull’s  foreleg.  In 
the  Pyramid  Texts  (para.  458)  it  is  classed  with  "the  Imperishable  Stars",  the  name 
deriving  from  the  fact  that  they  never  set.  In  chapter  98  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  it 
is  described  as  "the  Thigh  which  dwellest  in  the  northern  heaven.... and  which  diest 
not."  This  last  phrase  may  well  be  the  key  to  the  constellation’s  appearance  on  an 
amulet  connected  with  longevity  (Fig.  5),  for  the  same  sort  of  symbolic  association 
could  have  occurred  to  the  Chinese  as  well  as  the  Egyptians.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
constancy  or  steadfastness  of  the  constellation  explains  its  presence  on  the  amulet  in 
Fig.  4,  I don’t  know  - much  depends  on  the  relevance  of  the  tortoise,  sword,  and 
snake  to  warding  off  evil  spirits,  and  how  they  relate  to  the  constellation.  The 
tortoise  was  certainly  a symbol  of  stability  and  longevity;  the  snake  can  be  regarded 
as  an  evil  to  be  banished  (it  bites!)  or  a symbol  of  eternal  life  (it  periodically  sheds 
its  skin  and  emerges  "anew");  and  the  sword  can  be  both  good  and  bad,  depending 
on  who  is  using  it  against  whom.  I leave  readers  to  concoct  their  own  interpretations! 

Earlier  I quoted  an  extract  from  Geoffrey  Ashe’s  book  relevant  to  the  prominence  of 
5 in  Chinese  number  mysticism.  To  his  list  we  may  add  the  5 Sacred  Mountains, 
associated  with  the  5 directions,  whose  presiding  deity  is  invoked  for  protection 
against  demons  in  Remmelts  no.  40;  the  5 Thunder  Gods,  whose  help  is  invoked  "to 
destroy  devils  and  subdue  bogies"  on  Remmelts  no.  10;  plus  the  curious  amulet 
depicted  in  Fig.  7 below,  which  is  Remmelts  no.  20.  Its  obverse  legend  signifies  the 
5th  day  of  the  5th  month,  a propitious  day  for  reciting  charms  against  evil  influences, 
symbolised  by  the  five  poisonous  creatures  on  the  reverse  - the  lizard,  the  snake,  the 
spider,  the  three-legged  toad  and  the  centipede.  (Oddly,  Remmelts  p.  9 has  these  as 
"symbols  of  blessings",  but  the  piece  is  identical  to  Lockhart  no.  1683,  where  they  are 
more  appropriately  given  as  "poisonous  creatures".  Compare  also  Schjoth  no.  51, 
whose  "five  poisonous  reptiles"  are  the  viper,  the  scorpion,  the  centipede,  the  toad  and 
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Fig.  7 


the  spider  - a slightly  different  list  of  beasties,  but  still  five  of  them.)  Finally,  there 
were  held  to  be  5 Blessings  in  life  - old  age,  wealth,  health,  love  of  virtue,  and 
natural  death  - these  being  invoked  on  an  amulet  listed  in  Schjoth  (no.  31). 


Of  eights,  we  have  already  met  the  8 Immortals,  whose  8 emblems  appear  on  an 
amulet  in  Remmelts  (no.  63)  and  Lockhart  (no.  1766).  They  are  a gourd,  a sword, 
a lotus  flower,  a musical  instrument,  a flower  basket,  jade  castanets,  a fan  and  a flute 
- though  few  of  us  would  recognise  any  of  these  on  the  amulet,  apart  from  the  sword! 
Again,  on  Remmelts  no.  131  and  Schjoth  no.  5 we  have  reference  to  8 Precious 
Objects.  There  are  also  the  8 famous  horses  of  Mu  Wang,  the  fifth  emperor  of  the 
Chou  dynasty  who  died  in  946  BC,  which  appear  individually  on  a series  of  amulets 
or  gaming  counters  (Remmelts  nos.  73,  74  & 80;  Schjoth  no.  123).  Whether  the  8 
here  carries  numerological  significance  I don’t  know,  but  I find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
a Chinese  emperor  had  only  8 famous  horses,  and  am  therefore  tempted  to  think  that 
it  does.  There  are  also  the  8 trigrams  of  the  I Ching  which  feature  on  numerous 
different  types  of  amulet,  an  example  being  shown  as  the  reverse  of  Fig.  8 (Remmelts 


no.  25;  Lockhart  no.  1662).  The  number  8 here  is  not  a case  of  choice  - it  is  forced 
mathematically  by  the  number  of  combinations  of  three  lines  each  with  or  without  a 
break  in  it.  Possible  pairings  of  the  trigrams  with  each  other  and  themselves  yield  the 
8 x 8 = 64  hexagrams  of  the  I Ching.  But  mathematically  forced  or  not,  it  is  a 
divinatory  occurrence  of  8. 


We  have  so  far  dwelt  on  the  differences  between  eastern  and  western  numerology. 
Time  now  to  deal  with  an  interesting  piece  of  common  ground  - the  number  12  - 
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which  rose  to  significance  in  both  east  and  west  via  common  experience  of  two 
naturally  defined  period  of  time  - the  year  of  12  months  and  the  Jupiter  cycle  of  12 
years.  Initially  east  and  west  developed  their  calendrical  12’s  independently,  but  later 
contact  resulted  in  some  borrowing  of  ideas  (eg  the  Greek  zodiac  found  its  way  to 
China  in  about  the  6th  century  AD  (11a)),  and  this  complicates  the  historical  picture. 

As  indicated  above,  the  two  natural  12’s  are  these.  First,  12  synodic  lunar  months 
are,  to  within  a few  days,  a solar  year.  Second,  the  planet  Jupiter  as  seen  from  the 
earth  completes  a circuit  of  the  stellar  background  in  about  12  years  (its  siderial 
period).  At  the  risk  of  over-simplifying  things,  the  first  of  these  led  to  a 12-fold 
division  of  the  stellar  background  marking  the  sun’s  course  month  by  month.  In  the 
west,  the  result  was  the  familiar  zodiac  of  12  signs.  The  second,  the  Jupiter  cycle, 
though  known  in  Babylon,  is  almost  unknown  to  most  of  us  in  the  west  today  except 
via  its  adaptation  in  China  as  the  basis  for  the  cycle  of  12  "animal  years"  - the  year 
of  the  Rat,  the  year  of  the  Ox,  and  so  on.  The  year  by  year  motions  of  Jupiter  were 
used  to  define  another  12-fold  division  of  the  stars.  Of  course,  the  boundaries  of  its 
"signs"  differed  from  those  of  the  western  zodiac,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  why  when  the 
Jesuits  arrived  in  China,  they  confused  one  with  the  other,  (lib) 

The  12  animal  symbols  regularly  feature  on  Chinese  amulets,  and  the  obverse  of  Fig. 
8 is  one  example.  Not  that  they  are  necessarily  here  used  as  year  signs,  for  the  12 
animals  were  apparently  sometimes  associated  with  the  12  months  (11c),  and,  by 
extension,  made  to  preside  over  cycles  of  12  hours  and  12  days  analogous  to  the 
naturally  defined  periods  of  12  months  and  12  years  (12).  On  amulets,  therefore,  they 
appear  not  to  relate  specifically  to  any  time-scale,  merely  to  be  general  divinatory 
symbols.  Indeed,  Fig.  8 arguably  has  as  its  western  equivalent  an  amulet  which  has 
all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  on  one  side,  and  the  cards  of  the  Tarot  pack  on  the  other. 

The  number  12,  of  course,  though  of  calendrical  origin  be  begin  with,  later  took  on 
wider  numerological  roles.  In  China  there  were  held  to  be  12  winds  and  12  musical 
tubes  (lid).  In  the  west  we  have  12  apostles  and  12  tribes  of  Israel  (actually  linked 
via  Matthew  19.28).  There  was  not  necessarily  any  intended  direct  link  of  any  of 
these  with  the  original  calendrical  12’s,  of  course,  and  the  number  may  well  be 
appearing  in  its  own  right  and  operating  independently  of  its  origins.  However,  one 
can  never  be  sure  of  such  things,  for  the  numerologically  inclined  mind  - ancient  or 
modem!  - can  see  symbolic  connections  where  we  ordinary  mortals  see  none  at  all. 
Consequently  I would  hesitate  before  asserting  that  no-one  has  ever  imagined  a link 
between  the  12  apostles  and  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac,  or  between  the  12  Jupiter 
stations  and  the  12  winds!  After  all,  in  the  last  century,  when  it  was  all  the  rage  to 
interpret  ancient  myths  as  fanciful  representations  of  natural  phenomena,  it  was 
seriously  argued  that  the  12  labours  of  Hercules  were  symbolic  of  the  sun’s  annual 
passage  through  the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac!  But  when  number  mysticism  enters  any 
investigations,  stranger  assertions  than  this  are  apt  to  surface. 

In  the  early  seventeenth  century  one  Cornelius  & Lapide  symbolically  compared  the 
12  apostles  to  the  7 planets  on  the  grounds  that  12  = 3 x 4 and  7 = 3 + 4,  3 being  the 
number  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  4 the  number  of  the  Gospels! 
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The  probable  calendrical  origins  of  12  we  have  already  looked  at.  But  what  of  the 
origins  of  7?  As  stated  in  note  2,  it  is  not  really  a naturally  defined  unit  of  time,  so 
whence  came  the  preoccupation  with  7?  Geoffrey  Ashe  thinks  it  came  originally 
from  the  7 stars  of  the  Great  Bear.  The  idea  of  7 planets,  he  argues,  was  devised  to 
link  up  with  the  "primordial"  7 of  the  Bear  (the  more  natural  view  is  that  there  are 
only  5 planets,  the  Sun  and  Moon  being  bodies  of  a different  order.)  The  week  was 
made  to  have  7 days,  again  to  match  it  up  with  the  Great  Bear’s  7-ness.  Nations  for 
which  the  Great  Bear  was  circumpolar,  he  goes  on,  were  those  that  developed  the  7- 
mystique,  and  those  for  which  it  rose  and  set,  like  other  constellations,  did  not  (13). 
Why  did  Apollo’s  lyre  have  7 strings?  Why  was  he  a special  friend  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  the  dwellers  at  the  back  of  the  North  Wind?  Why  did  the  ziggurat  at 
Babylon  have  7 tiers  and  the  Mount  Meru  of  the  Hindus  7 sides?  And  why  is  the 
maze  featured  on  some  Cretan  coins  a 7-fold  one?  All  is  ultimately  related  to  the 
Great  Bear,  according  to  Mr.  Ashe.  I don’t  believe  it  myself,  for  I’m  afraid  that  at 
this  point  I rather  echo  the  sentiments  of  Hamlet: 

I am  ill  at  these  numbers: 

I have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groans. 


Notes. 

(1)  There  are  few  works  in  English  on  Chinese  amulets  etc.  Michael  Mitchiner’s 

Oriental  Coins  and  their  Values:  Non-Islamic  States  (1979)  covers 

representative  specimens  of  Chinese,  Annamese  and  Korean  amulets.  A.  A. 
Remmelts’  Chinese  Charms  and  Amulets  (1968)  and  F.  Schjoth’s  Chinese 
Currency  (reprinted  1976)  cover  a wider  variety  of  Chinese  pieces.  J.  H. 
Stewart  Lockhart’s  Currency  of  the  Farthest  East  (3  vols.,  Hong  Kong,  1895) 
is  also  a good  but  less  readily  available. 

(2)  Generally  the  7 ’s  are  not  naturally  determined.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
there  are  7 colours  in  the  spectrum  - most  of  us  could  trip  over  indigo  without 
ever  realising  it!  - and  there  are  more  than  7 seas  if  you  count  them  up. 
Likewise  there  is  little  reason  for  curtailing  the  list  of  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world  at  7,  and,  as  recent  events  in  England  show,  politicians  have 
considerably  extended  the  list  of  deadly  sins  to  well  above  a mere  7.  Nor  is 
the  7 day  week  a naturally  well-defined  period  of  time:  it  is  only  very 
approximately  a quarter  of  the  synodic  lunar  month  - ie  new  moon  to  new 
moon  (29.53  days  on  average),  and  though  closer  to  a quarter  of  a siderial 
lunar  month  - ie  the  time  taken  for  the  moon  to  make  a circuit  of  the  sky  with 
respect  to  the  stars  (27.32  days  on  average)  - it  is  the  former  period  which  is 
more  naturally  noticed.  Three  "weeks"  of  10  days  are  closer  to  the  former, 
and  three  "weeks"  of  9 days  to  the  latter.  "Weeks"  of  different  lengths  are 
recorded  for  different  peoples  at  different  times  - see  W.  M.  O’Neil’s  Time 
and  the  Calendars  (1976),  p.34.  However,  the  Chinese,  Hindus  and  Arabs  did 
have  28  lunar  mansions  to  mark  the  course  of  the  moon,  and  7 is  a quarter  of 
28,  so  who  knows? 
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(3)  Certainly  the  idea  was  mooted  by  Josephus  in  his  Wars  of  the  Jews  V.v.5.  The 
Jewish  Encyclopedia , article  "Candlestick",  mentions  this  interpretation  as  a 
possibility,  adding  that  Zech  4.  Iff  is  suggestive  of  a symbolic  meaning. 

(4)  For  a truly  astounding  analysis  of  Biblical  numbers,  see  Ethelbert  W. 
Bullinger’s  Number  in  Scripture , originally  published  in  1894,  but  reprinted 
in  America  in  the  1970’s.  Bullinger  notes  (p.158)  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  word  "seven"  occurs  287  times,  which  is  41  x 7;  "seventh"  occurs  98 
times,  which  is  14  x 7;  and  "seven  fold"  occurs  7 times.  Furthermore,  287  + 
98  + 7 = 392  which  is  7 + 7 ! He  also  relates  the  7-branched  candlestick  not 
to  the  planets,  but  to  the  seven  psalms  which  in  the  New  Testament  are 
specifically  ascribed  to  David  (p.  172-3)! 

(5)  As  You  Like  It,  Act  2,  scene  7,  line  143.  The  idea  apparently  goes  back  via 
Philo  Judaeus  (time  of  Christ)  to  Hippocrates  (c.400  BC). 

(6)  Christina  Hole,  English  Folklore  (1940),  p.4-5  & p.176. 

(7)  See  Brewer’s  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable  under  "Seven". 

(8)  Bullinger,  op.cit.  p.203.  Bullinger  also  notes  that  various  titles  of  Jesus  such 
as  ZcoTTjp  (Saviour)  and  Meocnocs  (Messiah)  are  numerologically  multiples  of 
8 (p.204). 

(9)  Remmelts  p.  19-21  gives  the  version  I follow  here,  but  see  also  W.  T.  Olcott’s 
Star  Lore  of  All  Ages  (1911),  p.48-9,  and  that  most  charming  of  old  books, 
Mary  Proctor’s  Legends  of  the  Stars  (1925),  p.60-2,  which  also  recounts  the 
divination  by  spiders. 

(10)  Basically,  for  a place  on  earth  with  Latitude  L degrees  north,  constellations 
within  L degrees  of  the  north  celestial  pole  will  be  circumpolar.  The  star  of 
the  Great  Bear  furthest  from  the  pole  today  is  about  40  degrees  from  it,  and 
so  the  constellation  as  a whole  is  circumpolar  from  about  latitude  40  degrees 
north  or  above  - ie,  in  China,  from  about  Peking  northwards.  However,  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  means  that  as  we  go  back  in  time,  up  to  about 
3000  years  ago  at  any  rate,  the  constellation  was  closer  to  the  then  pole  of  the 
sky  than  it  is  to  the  present  one.  Consequently  it  was  circumpolar  further 
south  than  now  - in  the  Nile  Delta  of  Ancient  Egypt,  for  example  (latitude  30 
degrees  north). 

(11)  Joseph  Needham,  Science  and  Civilisation  in  China  (1956):  a)  vol.  3,  p.258; 
b)  vol.  3,  p.404;  c)  vol.  3,  p.402;  d)  vol.  3,  p.190  for  the  12  winds  and  the  9 
regions  of  the  Empire,  & vol.  2,  p.270  for  the  "twelve  musical  tubes".  The 
latter  is  part  of  an  interesting  section  on  "Pythagorean"  numerology  in  China, 
which  includes  references  to  the  4 numinous  animals  and  (as  in  the  west)  the 
4 seasons,  plus  various  fives,  including  the  5 degrees  of  mourning  for  the  dead 
and  the  5 sacrificial  animals.  Another  very  curious  extract  tells  us  that  7 
governs  the  stars,  but  3 governs  the  Great  Bear  (p.271). 
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(12)  This  is  very  much  simplified  to  avoid  launching  into  an  essay  on  the  calendar 
systems  of  east  and  west.  Having  divided  the  day  into  12  "hours"  (or  double 
hours,  as  we  would  say!),  they  subdivided  each  hour  into  two  halves,  then 
sub-divided  the  halves  into  quarters.  That  is,  each  "hour"  was  divided 
ultimately  into  8 parts.  As  for  the  12  year  cycle,  it  was  the  basis  for  a longer 
60  year  cycle,  in  which  the  cycle  of  12  animals  repeated  5 times.  Note  the 
occurrences  here  of  8 and  5 again!  For  these  and  other  details  see  O’Neil’s 
book,  cited  in  note  2. 

(13)  Mr.  Ashe  doesn’t  say  anything  about  Chinese  amulets  with  the  Great  Bear  on 
them,  but  they  are  an  interesting  hurdle  for  his  theory.  As  stated  in  note  10, 
the  Bear  is  presently  circumpolar  for  China  from  about  Peking  northwards,  but 
in  the  past  would  have  been  circumpolar  further  south.  If  its  use  as  a symbol 
of  longevity  derives  from  its  circumpolarity,  then  why  - if  Mr.  Ashe’s  theory 
is  correct  - didn’t  China  develop  a 7-mystique  as  well?  The  Chinese 
obviously  had  a regard  for  this  constellation,  circumpolar  or  otherwise,  but  for 
some  reason  its  7-ness  did  not  impress  them.  Likewise  with  Ancient  Egypt: 
we  know  the  Bear  was  circumpolar  (Imperishable)  there,  yet  by  Mr.  Ashe’s 
own  admission,  Egypt  had  little  7-mystique. 

Notes  on  the  illustrations. 


Figs.  1 & 2 are  actual  size.  Figs.  3 to  8 are  about  70%  actual  size. 

UNITED  AMSTERDAM  COMPANY’S  " PDECE-OF-EIGHT" 


In  1601,  the  United  Amsterdam  Company  issued  a Dollar  of  8 Reales  which  was  the 
equivalent  of  the  Spanish  ' Piece-of-eight".  This  trade  coinage  was  struck  at  the  town 
of  Dordrecht  and  the  mintmaster  was  Jacob  Janz.  de  Jonge. 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 

********************************************************************* 

"FEORLAINN" 

The  "Feorlainn"  is  the  Gaelic  name  for  a farthing. 
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(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


COIN  OF  THE  YEAR 


A French  coin  commemorating  the  bicentennial  of  the  Louvre  Museum  has  been 
named  Coin  of  the  Year  for  issues  dated  1993  in  competition  sponsored  by  World 
Coin  News. 

The  biweekly  hobby  newspaper  has  been  sponsoring  the  award  for  the  past  12  years 
to  encourage  excellence  in  coin  design.  This  is  the  second  time  a French  coin  has 
won. 


The  winner  is  a gold  500-franc  that  depicts  the  Louvre’s  most  famous  resident  — the 
Mona  Lisa  — on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  depicts  the  museum  building  with  modem 
glass  pyramids  in  the  foreground.  The  reverse  also  carries  the  inscription 
"Bicentenaire  du  Musee  du  Louvre,"  the  date,  and  denomination. 

The  Coin  of  the  Year  is  selected  through  a two-stage  balloting  process.  It  begins  in 
the  summer  following  the  year  of  issue  (summer  1994  for  coins  dated  1993)  with 
nominations  compiled  by  the  World  Coin  News  staff  in  each  of  nine  categories. 

An  international  panel  of  coinage  experts  then  votes  on  each  category  winner.  After 
those  results  are  compiled,  the  ballots  are  again  sent  to  the  panel,  which  votes  on  the 
Coin  of  the  Year  from  among  the  category  winners. 

The  French  coin  won  the  Best  Gold  category.  Following  are  the  other  category 
winners: 

Most  Artistic:  Austria,  silver  500-schilling  honoring  Hallstatt. 

Most  Historically  Significant:  France,  silver  1 -franc  commemorating  the  Normandy 
invasion. 

Best  Silver:  China,  150-yuan  depicting  peacocks. 

Best  Crown  (non-gold  coin  with  a minimum  diameter  of  33  millimeters):  Fiji,  silver 
$10  depicting  Capt.  William  Bligh. 

Best  Trade  Coin  (issues  intended  for  circulation):  Czech  Republic,  bimettalic  50- 
korun  depicting  a view  of  Prague. 
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Most  Popular  Coin:  Gibraltar,  copper-nickel  1 -crown  depicting  a stegosaurus. 

Most  Innovative  Coinage  Concept:  Andora,  silver  20-diner/ecu  depicting  St. 

George. 

Most  Inspirational  Coin:  Poland,  300,000-zlotych  commemorating  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising. 

France  previously  won  the  Coin  of  the  Year  award  for  1989-dated  issues  with  a 5- 
france  commemorating  the  Eiffel  Tower. 

******************************************************************** 
WHEN  HI-TECH  ENCOUNTERS  TRADITION 

Bill  Mullan,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  NI  # 1040 

I was  brought  up  in  a world  where  even  the  cereal  box  contests  noted  that  "Neatness 
Counts".  But  my  penmanship  is  horrid  and  my  printing  only  marginally  better,  so  for 
a while  my  parents  feared  I would  have  to  be  a doctor. 

I became,  instead,  a coin  collector  and  I am  faced  with  the  problem  of  entering 
information  on  little  2"  x 2"  pieces  of  cardboard.  At  first  I printed  the  information 
by  hand.  This  was  both  time  consuming  and  illegible.  Then  came  a rubber  stamp 
set  with  moveable  type.  I could  then  stamp  a country  name  in  fine  legible  letters,  but 
the  ink  smeared  terribly  and  once  again  I failed  where  "Neatness  Counts". 

Now  comes  the  hi-tech  world  of  electronic  word  processing  and  the  laser  printer. 
With  a label  writing  program  and  sheets  of  1/2"  x 1-3/4"  labels  I can  produce  the 
slickest  looking  2 x 2’s  ever  known  to  man. 

"What",  you  say,  "does  this  have  to  do  with  tradition?" 

Well  I’ll  tell  you  where  tradition  comes  in.  For  hundreds  of  years  the  manufacturers 
of  2 x 2’s  have  struggled  to  put  different  size  holes  exactly  in  the  center  of  their 
cardboard  creations.  This  practice  makes  it  hard  to  use  self  adhesive  labels  on  some 
of  the  2 x 2’s  They  work  fine  on  the  cent-dime  and  nickel  sizes,  and  can  fit  above 
the  hole  on  the  quarter  size  if  one  exercises  care,  but  there  is  not  room  enough  on  the 
larger  sizes  to  accommodate  the  label. 

In  this  hi-tech  world  of  ours  the  question  is,  can  the  hole  in  the  2 x 2’s  be 
repositioned  so  that  there  is  at  least  a half  inch  border  on  one  edge  to  accommodate 
a label?  Forget  the  dollar  size,  we’ll  just  have  to  use  crown  size  for  the  biggest  coins. 
Do  you  think  Cowens  would  offer  some  for  sale  at  a big  coin  show  somewhere  and 
see  if  there  is  enough  interest  to  warrant  making  the  change? 

****************** ********* ****** ********* ******** ******************* 

"FEMTIA" 

"Femtia"  was  the  popular  name  for  the  Swedish  bank-note  of  fifty  Krona. 
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(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


Book  News  & Reviews 


The  Standard  Catalog  of  German  Coins.  Compiled  by  N.  Douglas  Nicol  and 
edited  by  Marian  S.  Moe,  Fred  J.  Borgmann,  and  Colin  R.  Bruce  II  (senior 
editor).  Softcover,  8 1/2  x 11  inches,  952  pages,  photographs,  glossary,  and 
valuations.  Available  from  Krause  Publications,  Book  Department  NR,  700  E. 
State  Street,  Iola,  WI  54990-0001.  Price  is  $59.00  plus  $2.50  shipping. 

The  Standard  Catalog  of  German  Coins  covers  four  centuries  of  coinage,  from  1601 
to  the  present,  including  colonial  issues,  patterns,  trial  strikes,  and  off-metal  strikes. 
The  bulk  of  the  book,  from  pages  25  through  878,  is  devoted  to  German  States 
coinage,  from  Aachen  to  Wurzburg.  The  following  pages  cover  issues  of  the  German 
Empire  (1871-1918),  colonial  lands  (1890-1916),  Weimar  Republic  (1919-1933), 
Third  Reich  (1933-1945),  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (1948-1993),  Saarland  (1954- 
55),  and  the  German  Democratic  Republic  (1948-1990). 

Listings  for  the  Federal  Republic  include  commemorative  5 and  10  mark  coins, 
patterns,  trial  strikes,  mint  sets,  and  proof  sets.  Listings  for  the  Democratic  Republic 
(East  Germany)  include  commemoratives,  pieforts,  proben,  trial  strikes,  mint  sets,  and 
proof  sets. 

Each  listing  gives  the  coin's  date;  mintmark;  mintage;  composition;  precious-metal 
weight,  total  weight,  and  fineness  for  modem  issues;  and  value  in  up  to  four  grades  of 
preservation.  The  values  were  compiled  by  Tom  Michael,  Krause's  numismatic  market 
analyst,  in  consultation  with  auction  firms,  dealers,  and  collectors  specializing  in 
German  coins. 

Krause-Mishler  catalog  numbers  are  provided  for  each  listing;  thalers  and  multiple 
thalers  struck  before  1800  are  cross-referenced  to  an  enhanced  Davenport  numbering 
system. 

Each  section  of  the  coin  listings  starts  with  an  historical  and  geographical  overview  of 
the  issuing  authority  and  its  rulers;  a list  of  mintmarks  and  mintmasters'  initials;  and  a 
breakdown  of  its  monetary  system  Complementing  the  listings  are  over  17,000 
photographs.  Also  included  are  bullion  charts  for  silver,  gold,  and  platinum;  a city  and 
state  index,  maps,  grading  guidelines,  identification  guides,  a coin-size  chart;  a 21  page 
glossary  of  legend  abbreviations  found  on  German  States  coinage;  and  a foreign 
exchange  table. 


***** 

Warman's  Coins  & Currency.  By  Allen  G.  Berman  and  Alex  G.  Malloy. 
Published  by  Wallace-Homestead  Book  Company,  an  imprint  of  Chilton  Book 
Company.  Softcover,  358  pages,  with  photographs.  Available  from  the 
publisher  at  201  King  of  Prussia  Road,  Radnor,  PA  19089-0230.  Price  is  $15.95. 
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A one  volume  reference  to  coins  and  currency,  this  book  is  intended  for  casual  and 
new  collectors  as  a primer.  The  authors  address  U.S.  coins  and  paper  money, 
Canadian  coins,  ancient  and  medieval  coins,  and  foreign  coins  and  paper  money.  Each 
section  is  put  into  historical  perspective  and  also  begins  with  warnings  of  known 
counterfeits,  suggestions  for  further  reading,  and  practical  hints  for  determining  the 
value  of  coins.  Values  are  given  for  every  American  and  Canadian  coin  ever  struck  as 
well  as  representative  rare  and  common  coins  from  most  foreign  countries  from 
ancient  Egypt  to  newly  liberated  Eastern  Europe.  Prices  and  illustrations  are  given  for 
representative  paper  money  from  the  colonial  era  to  Federal  Reserve  notes,  as  well  as 
most  major  countries  and  all  continents. 

The  work  also  offers  basic  information  for  new  collectors  such  as  how  to  use  the 
prices  listed  in  the  book,  choosing  a coin  dealer,  common  abbreviations,  and  grading. 
The  authors  also  offer  their  opinions  on  the  controversial  method  of  grading  called 
"slabbing."  This  book  would  be  an  effective  general  reference  for  the  curious  to  the 
dabbler  to  the  serious  newcomer  to  numismatics. 

********************************************************************* 


PAPER  MONEY  EXTRACTS 

"The  Japanese  have  recently  announced  a new  series  of  currency  which  will  take  full 
advantage  of  bewiskered  portraits  of  early  dignitaries  in  order  to  make  life  much 
harder  for  counterfeiters.  The  first  figure  chosen  is  that  of  Hirobumi  Ito,  the  first 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  whose  luxuriantly  bearded  portrait  will  grace  the  new  1,000 
yen  note.  A fine  beard  has  many  detailed  lines  and  fine  work  which  makes 
unauthorized  reproduction  very  difficult.  Japan  has  recently  been  troubled  with  the 
appearance  of  large  numbers  of  counterfeit  notes,  in  the  past  authorities  have  always 
succeeded  in  arresting  illegal  printers  before  they  were  able  to  recover  their 
investment.  One  group  of  counterfeiters,  in  1950,  invested  2,800,000  yen  (about 
$7800)  in  their  venture,  but  recouped  only  $360  in  notes  placed  into  circulation. 
Recently  a new  flood  of  counterfeit  notes  were  detected.  Police  believe  these  were 
"trial  runs"  by  a new  syndicate,  released  to  sound  out  police  awareness  and  public 
reaction.  The  notes  were  expertly  printed,  the  only  difference  being  a few  lines  under 
the  eye  of  the  figure  portrayed  and  the  use  of  an  inferior  quality  paper.  A serious 
problem  could  develop  if  many  of  these  notes  were  allowed  to  enter  into  circulation. 
The  Japanese  government  is  therefore  speeding  plans  for  the  new  1,000  yen  note,  to 
be  printed  in  fifteen  colors  as  well  as  showing  Prime  Minister  Ito  and  his  luxuriant, 
hard-to-copy  beard!" 


From  Currency  Collector,  Vol.  4,  No.  1, 
Spring,  1963. 

(Submitted  by  John  E.  Sandrock) 

******************************************************************** 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Howard  A.  Daniel  III.  P.  O.  Box  626.  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626:  Vietnamese 
cash-style  coins  Schroeder  1-5;  Toda  5;  Toda  11;  Toda  12;  Toda  18;  Toda  21-23; 
Toda  37;  Toda  38;  Toda  50;  Toda  53;  and  Toda  64-65  wanted  for  my  collection.  If 
not  for  sale,  I would  like  a rubbing  of  both  sides  with  its  weight.  Please  write  first 
or  call  me  at  703-560-0744. 

Ralph  A.  Cannito,  Box  304,  Washington.  NJ  07882:  WANTED  - Islamic/Arabic: 
all  hammered  silver  coinage  from  622  AD  to  1900  AD.  I am  especially  interested  in 
rupees,  multiple  and  Nazarana  Rupees  of  Afghanistan,  Indian  Princely  States  and  the 
Mughal,  Ottoman  & Persian  Empires.  Buying  one  coin  or  a collection.  Dealer  and 
collector  offers  are  welcome.  ANA  R068117. 

Howard  A.  Daniel  HI,  P.  O.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626:  Cambodian 
(Khmer/Kampuchea)  coins  KM-1:  KM-2;  KM-5;  KM-7;  KM-9;  KM-13;  KM- 14;  KM- 
15;  KM-17;  KM-19:  KM-21  and  KM-23  wanted  for  my  collection.  Please  write  first 
or  call  me  at  703-560-0744. 
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FOR  THERE  IS  NO  OTHER  NAME 

Acts  4:12 

Ask  a hundred  people:  what  does  "Numismatics"  mean?  How  many  will  be  able  to 
answer  you  correctly,  even  to  repeat  the  word?  I never  tested  that  seriously,  but  my 
experience  with  that  word  has  been  awful. 

The  definition  of  numismatics  in  the  New  Shorter  Oxford  Dictionary  is:  "The  branch 
of  knowledge  that  deals  with  coins  and  medals,  esp.  from  an  archeological  or 
historical  standpoint."  And  a "numismatist"  is:  "An  expert  or  student  of 

numismatics." 

Other  words  ending  with  "tries",  or  "tics"  are  explained  as  "pertaining  to"  like 
geometries  "a  political  science";  or  like  statistics. 

A similar  definition  is  given  to  words  ending  in  -ology,  like  psychology,  dermatology, 
they  all  pertain  to  one  form  of  science  or  another. 

I have  asked  myself:  Would  we  be  better  off  if  our  science  was  called: 

numismatology;  and  we:  the  numismatologists?  Trouble  is  that  this  still  has  the 
unfamiliar  beginning  numisma.  I have  searched  high  and  low  but  cannot  come  up 
with  a viable  substitute  for  that  part  of  our  name.  Coinology  was  one.  Better,  but 
not  acceptable. 

Please  think  about  this  for  a while;  and  if  you  have  a reaction,  an  idea,  a suggestion, 
let  us  hear  from  you. 


Robert  Turfboer  M.D. 
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